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ESTELLE: |dear self, But to beserious, Louise, I wonder |} have seen her gaze on us with a look of untold 
OR, ‘REFORMED RAKES MAKE THE BEST HUSBANDS,’ || he could not have placed his affections upon || affection,while the tears streamed down her pale 
ILLUSTRATED. you instead of me. He is so learned, so dig-|| cheeks, and I often wondered at her emotion.— 
(No Fiction.) 


‘Estelle, what can you be thinking about? 
you have set a full half.hour in the same pos. 
ture, with your head reelining on your hand 
looking not at all like my jovial sister. Come, 
now, I think it will require no prophet’s vision 
to divine the current of your thoughts. Tell 
me, Estelle, are you not this moment asking 
your heart if it can yield its affections to Mor- 
ris ?” 

‘Dear Louise, I am far from thinking you 
possessed of the power of prescience, but for 
once you have suggested right.’ 

‘Well, Estelle, what is the result of your med- 
itations ? for I should think they had been suffi- 
ciently lengthy to have terminated in resolves. 
I hope’ 

‘Nay, Louise, no more lectures; [am wear. 
ed with your preaching. It is no more than a 
weck, since I sat with all due reverence at your 
ladyship’s feet, and listened to a discourse full 
twohours long. You failed, then, with all your 
logic, to convince me; and I presume you 
have no more powerful or convincing reasons 
now. Indeed, Louise, 1 am resolved at present 
not to discourage the attentions of so accom- 
plished a man as Morris: so, do dismiss that 
lengthy phiz, and appear more cheerful.’ 

‘This, then, is your conclusion. I had hoped 
that my dear sister was beginning to view this 
important subject in its true light.’ 

‘Yes: in its true light I do, sis—for I half be- 
lieve the old adage, ‘A reformed rake makes the 
best husband” The grand secret is how to re- 
form thom, and I am willing to make the experi- 
ment; for, to tell you the truth, Louise, Morris 
is coming this evening to receive his answer 
whether your wayward sister will become his 
bride or not; and he declares forsooth, that if 
I say to him nay, he will turn recluse, and 
society will never know Frederick Morris 
again.’ 





“ ‘Ah, Esteile—my sister, my companion— 
you wil not sacrifice yourself ! 
gotten the engagements to Edward Barnes.— 
Can you blot from your heart all remembrance 
of his devotedness? Can you bestow your 
hand upon another, when you are already af- 
fianced to him? Believe me, if you do, you 
will never have peace of mind again—God’s 
blessing will not rest upon you.’ 

‘Oh Louise, as to my engagements to Ed- 
ward Barnes, you know itis a mere child’s 
affair. I have always told him when he found 
any one he could love better, I would release 
him. 

‘Aud did he allow you the same privilege 

‘Ob no; he is self-confident—he supposes my 
heart inaccessible to all mankind but his own 


Have you for- || 


nified, and so moralizing, that I wonder he 
should fancy me, who loves nothing better than 
to ‘trip the light fantastic toe’ in the ‘merry 
dance,’ or ‘read the last novel.” But I do not 
fear for him: he will soon find another better 
calculated than myself to make him happy, 
and it requires no prophet’s vision to divine who 
that one will be. Ah, ha—that blush, Louise ! 
‘Estelle, hush! Iwill not listen to your levi- 
ty longer. You wrong yourself—you wrong 
him to whom you have plighted your love.’ 
‘Well, Louise, I will be serious; and now, 


ris? You can’t but acknowledge that he is ve- 
ry accomplished, and a perfect Adonis. There 
jis not a young lady of all my acquaintance who 
does not think herself a fortunate girl to be the 
object of his affections—and even you, my de- 
-mure sister, I half believe pure jealousy is the 
cause of your dislike. But come—his faults— 
| what are they ? 

| ‘Estelle, you know them; I have told you, 
| and others have warned you. Is he not a pro. 
| fessional gambler ?7—and have not even you, 
blinded as you are, seen him when there was 
an unnatural flush upon his countenance, and 
an unnatural excitement of his spirits ? 

_ *Well, allowing al] that to be true, (though 
the last charge I do think is false,) think you 
not his love for me will deter him from doing 
anything that will makeme unhappy? Lou- 


ise, you know little of his devotedness.’ 











| ‘Estelle! Estelle! that is the fatal rock on} 


which thousands have split—shun it, I beseech 
you. Oh! could we call back the spirits of 
_those who have been drawn into this maelstrom, 
by that delusive hope: could we ask them 
what induced them so unworthily to give away 
their hearts, they would answer, With the hope 
of a reformation.’ " 

‘Well, Louise, Ido not wish you to conjure up 
the spirits of the departed to favor your cause— 
_Ican support mine by living testimony—I will 
refer you to our dear father. I have been told 
he was a wild youth, and was addicted to gamb- 
ling—but you know, Louise, he is one of the very 
| best of fathers.’ 

‘Estelle, it becomes me not to speak of the 
| failings of our father; but never, till the death 
of our sainted mother, has our father been what 
you now see him to be; and, sister, if this eve- 
ning is todecide your fate, I have an errand to 
_ you from our dying mother.’ 

‘From our mother !~—what can you mean ?” 

‘Listen, and I will tell you; you know that 
she was long ill—that she bore all her sufferings 
with meekness—and you must have been only 
a casual observer, if you have not witnessed her 
hours of sadness, even when she was well. I 











what is the sum total of your objections to Mor. |, 


A few weeks previous to her death, she called 
me to her side, and gave me this manuseript. 
She said it had been her intention te carry the 
secret of her sorrows to the grave; but with the 
hope that it might benefit us, she entrusted it to 
_me, as the eldest, with a strict injunction not to 
reveal it even to you, unless I saw you about to 
take a step in life which would cause unavailing 
repentance. And now, Estelle, I have closed. 
In these papers you will learn your mother’s 
history, and her last council : if these will not 
move you, no argument of mine can.’ 

For once the gay Estelle looked sad, and sat 
down with a throbbing heart to peruse the manu- 
script—but she had hardly time to finish it, be- 
fore a servant announced Morris. Louise could 
have wished him annihilated, for he seemed to 
possess a serpent’s fascination over Estelle, and 
to drive from her mind all sober thought. That 
evening Morris urged his suit with so much ap- 
‘parent earnestness, and made such oaths of 
(eternal constancy, that he won the consent of 
the fair Estelle to become his bride ina few 
weeks. 

Louise and Estelle Lawrence were the daugh- 
ters of Mr. Lawrence, a lawyer of some celebrity 
and great wealth, in a beautiful village in New 
England. Mr. Lawrence had lost his wife when 
his daughters were quite young. Although pos. 
sessed of every attraction to make home a para- 
dise, Mrs. L. failed to secure the company of 
her husband. The gambling table and wine 
cup possessed more attractions for him than his 
lovely wife, whose affectionate heart withered a- 
way with the consciousness of unrequitted love. 
After her death, Mr. L. seemed an altered man; 
he forsook all his vices, and tried by his affec. 
tion for his daughters to atone for his neglect of 
their mother. ‘These sisters were as opposite 
in their characters as the antipodes. Louise 
possessed all those qualities of mind which are 
the result of virtuous principles, and that intui- 
tive discrimination of character which so few 
of our sex have the credit of possessing, but 
which is so requisite to distinguish the really 
virtuous from those who ‘steal the livery of the 
court of heaven to serve the devil in’ Estelle 
was a sunny girl—no cloud dimmed her vision— 
all was joy and gaiety with her. She wassure 
to laugh the loudest when others looked the sad- 
dest—but she had a most affectionate heart, and 
manners so bland and winning, that she was 
welcomed wherever she went. She had spent 
some time in New-York, and there became ao 
quainted with Morris, a gentleman who, she 
often said, was the ‘beau ideal’ of her fancy. 
He had, by his insinuating address and hand. 
some face, won the confiding heart of Estelle, 











and he was now ona visit to N , to obtain 
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| answered my prayers! Oh, William, it was 


her consent to their imme liate union. Louise 


had never liked Morris,Jand had often tried to 
reason with her infatuated sistcr, but with little 


success. Mr. Lawrence never hinted his ébjec- 


tions—if he had any; and his wife (for, un- 
happily, for his second wife he had chosen a. 
young lady who was but a little the senior of 
his daughters, and from whose tyranny the 
high-minded Estelle longed to be free,) favored 
Estelle’s marriage with Morris: jealous alike 
of her beauty and accomplishments, and the 
place she held in her father’s heart, she wished 
her away. But Estelle could not consent to 
become the bride of Morris, without some terri- 
ble confligts with her own heart and conscience; 
for he to whom she was already plightcd, (now 
ignorant that his heart’s best treasure was a- 
bout to be torn from him,) was pursuing his stu- 
dies in the state of Maine. Vacation was at 
hand, and Edward Barnes was expected home 
in a short time. Estelle knew this, she knew 
all his worth, his undying love for her, and 
sometimes would relent, and wish she had never 
seen the fascinating Morris. Morris well knew 
that his hold upon her affections was not strong, 
for he had more than once found her weeping 
with letters in her hand, which he supposed 
were from Edward—for this reason he hastened 
the performance of the ceremony which would 
make her his forever. 

‘Well, sister,’ said Estelle, on the morning 
of her wedding day, ‘in a few hours I shall be 
wedded to Morris. I am going to try the 
‘fearful experiment,’ as you arc pleased to term 
it. Ifhe provesto bea good husband, I shall 
have the satisfaction of triumphing over you; 
if he does not, then my history will serve as a 
beacon-light to warn others not to shipwreck 
their happiness in the same manner: so you 
see I shall do my fair friends a service in this 
way, if no other.’ 

Louise sighed as she saw her bright and hap- 
py sister so unconsciously sacrificing herself ; 
but she only remarked that a few years would 
decide the question. 

In a few weeks, Morris, with his wife, were 
settled in New-York. For two years all was 
well with Estelle. Morris was apparently a re. 
formed man, and even Louise began to think her 
fears would not be realized. His evenings were 
spent in the society of his wife, and he began 
to feel a relish for domestic pleasures. At this 
period, one of his old associates, who had jnst 
returned from a tour to Europe, called to con- 
gratulate him, and to revive old friendship. 
‘Well, Fred,’ said he familiarly, ‘I admire your 
wife and situation, and even your little babe 
looks like a cherub ; but faith, friend, you don’t 
intend to bury yourself here, do you? How 
fare our old friends P—— and M——? You 
meet at our old haunts, I presume ?’ 

‘Indeed, I have not been there of late—nei- 
ther have I seen our old friends but once or 
twice these two years.’ 

‘Well, then we will go and hunt them up 
this evening.’ 

That was along evening for Estelle. The 
clock told the hour of midnight before Morris 
returned ; and when he saw her anxious coun. 
tenance, his heart smote him, but with a slight 
excuse he quieted the fears of his too confiding 
wife. From that evening must be dated the 
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downfall of Morris. 
the change in her husband, but she uttered not 
a word of reproach. me 

‘A cloud slowly and heavily came over her; acloud 

Of ills we mention not, enough to say, 

’Twas cold and dead impenetrable gloom, 

She saw its dark approach; and saw her hopes, 

One after one, put out as nearer still 

It drew her soul, but fainted not at first ; 

Fainted not soon,’ 

One night, as her husband returnéd home 
unusually late, Estelle was struck with his hag. 
gard look and almest: maniac laugh, when he 
roughly said, ‘Well, Estelle, new: we are off 
for the West. I am worth barely enough to 
buy us a log hut—and we will go and hide our. 
selves in the prairies of Illinois. That d——~d 
Knowles has done the work for me to-night. 
Oh! I wish I had shot him! and he gnashed 
histeeth in rage. Estelle was shocked, con- 
founded and crushed ; but she questioned him 
not, nor offered one word of expostulation. 
With a sad heart she.packed her things, and 
in a week they.were on their way to Illinois. 
Here years of constant suffering awaited Estelle. 
Her friends, hearing of her destitute situation, 
sent her pecuniary aid. -But what could bind 








up the wourds of that broken heart !—who 
could gather up those young affections again ! 
‘When thus she lay, 


Forlorn of heart, withered and desolate, 

As leaf of autumn, which the woifish winds, 
Selecting from its falling) sisters, chase 

Far from its native grove, to lifeless wastes 
And leave it there alone, iv be forgotten 
Eternally. God passed in mercy by, 

His praise be ever mew! and on her breathed, 


And bade her live’ 


—_—_—_— 


‘Oh, ma, how I wish you had been at the meet- 
ing to-day ; we had anew minister. He looked 
so much like the miniature you have of uncle 
William, I wish you could see him. Old Mar- 
garet says he is to be our minister for a few 
months, till Mr. Gray has returned from his 
journey—for, ma, he has gone to the East, to 
bring his wife and children.’ 

‘Well, Louise, did you tcll him you had a dy. 
ing mother who wished to see him ?” 

‘Ma, he wasa stranger, and I dared not speak 
to him; but I asked old Margaret’s husband to 
do it—and he is coming here to-morrow.’ 

‘Mother,’ said the same sweet-faced little girl 
the next morning, ‘the minister is at the door, 
and wishes to know if I &m the little girl whose 
mother wished to see him—and there is another 
gentleman with him.’ 

‘Ask them in.’ 

Estelle, unaccustomed to the sight of stran- 


tered her hut; but a slight flush came to her 
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colorless.face as she eyed the stranger who first 
entered, and thought she had seen one who re. 
sembled him—but before she had time for further 
scrutiny, she found herself encircled in the arms 
of her only brother. Neither could speak, but 
gushing tears, more than words, relieved their 
full hearts ; but when she recognized the other 
stranger,who was no other than Edward Barnes, 
she swooned. 

‘William, dear William, have you come at 
jength ?” sobbed Estelle ; ‘come to see your sis. 
rer die! come to soothe her dying hours! come 











o father my beloved Louise! God has indeed 
t 


Estelle was conscious of. 





gers, was abashed when the two gentlemen en. 














indeed a ‘fearful experiment,’ but it is all over !” 

William Lawrence, who was at college at the 
time of his sister’s marriage, and who subse- 
quently fitted himself for the ministry, resolved, 
as soon as his studies were finislied, to go and 


|| take his sister back to her native village. But 


while he was preparing to start, news came that 
Estelle was no more, and that Morris was roy. 
ing about—an object of commisseration and 
disgust. Still, he longed to go and learn more 
of her sister’s fate, and to take the little Louise 
home. His friend Edward Barnes accompanied 
him, with a view of settling in the West. They 
had stopped to spend the Sabbath at a village 
about a mile from Estelle’s honse, entirely un. 
conscious of their affinity to her. Finding the 
minister of the place absent, he proposed to 
preach the following day, which was gladly ac. 
cepted. On Sunday morning, a little band col- 
lected in a building used asa church. Estelle 
had always met with this little band, but feeling 
her strength rapidly declining, she sent her little 
daughter to request thé minister to visit her 


soon. The little Louise had her cyes rivited on 


the preacher during all the service; and as he 
passed her, she tried to summon courage to do 
her errand—but her heart failed her. The next 
morning, William and his friend started for Es. 
telle’s abode ; and on their way, encountering 
the old man who had made the request, they 
asked to be directed tu her hut. But what was 
their surprise on hearing from the old man such 
an account of her as induced them to believe 
that it was indced their friend (over whose sup. 
posed death they had often wept) they were now 
called to visit. They learned, also, that Morris 
had, some months previous, ina fit of intoxica. 
tion, committed suicide; and for nearly a year 
that poor destitute woman had lived with her 
little daughter in extreme poverty. William tried 
to soothe her with the hope that she would yet 
be happy ; that she would return with him, and 
in the midst of former fricnds, forget all her 
trials. But it was over with Estclle—death had 
marked her for its victin! Crushed and broken 
hearted, she was even now on the shore of eter. 
nity. ‘Andeven, brother,’ she would say, ‘were 
I able to endure the journey,I never could endure 
the sight of my old home—of my injured sister. 
Oh! why did I not listen to her kind advice !— 
No, brother, here I must die! But even that 
thought has lost half its gloom, since I know my 
Louise is provided with home and friends.’ 

‘Will you not allow me to adopt your child as 
my own?’ said Edward B. 

Estelle hesitated. It was the man she had 
slighted and injured. ‘I should rather,’ said 
she, ‘that she would be under the tuition of her 
aunt Louise.” ‘Then will your wish be gratified,’ 
said William. ‘Louise is the wife of Edward 
Barnes—and you can confide your child to none 
with more assurance that she will receive all a 
mother’s care and instruction.’ The color went 
and came in poor Estelle’s check at this intelli- 
gence; but, after a moment’s struggle with her 
feelings—‘ "Tis as it should be,’ said she, ‘I 
dashed the cup of happiness froin my lips, and 
I have been made to drain the cup of affliction 


to the very dregs.’ 
In a week from this time, Estclle Morris was 
a dweller in eternity. But she died not without 
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hope. Her sult lige had ‘led her to the fountata l 
of consolation—a Saviour’s love #° ‘ant she réal. 


ized the fulfilment of the promisc,'A bruised _— 
will Hx not break.’ : 
In one of the neatest houses in the village of 
N , is seen ¢. lovely girl, who often, with a 
look of sadness, ‘says, ‘Uncle Edward, how I 
wish my dear ma had lived to come here ! why 
did-you not find us sooner? I wonder if you 
are the same E !ward Barnes thatI heard papa 
talk about ? FH: told ma he supposed she wish- 
ed she had married Edward Barnes instcad of 
him, and with a dreadful oath he left the house, 
saying he would be in the way no longer; and 
he never did come back : but the next day four 
men brought hin * * # Qh, uncle, I 
cannot tell you, it makes me tremble to think of 
it. Poor ma was soill, I thought she would 
have died, and } should be left all alone.’ 
Edward Barnes could not refrain from ming- 
ling his tears witii those of his little neice; nor 
can you, fair reader, withhold your sympathy. 
Bat let none sav or think, that a ‘reformed rake 














makes tlic best husband.’ MARY. 
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NEGRO GRATITUDE. 


The widow of a considerable slave proprietor 
was called upon very soon after her husband’s 
death, to relinquish the estate to his creditors. 
By the colonial custom, provision is made under 
the circumstance of a foreclosed mortgage, that 
the lady may retain two slaves for her attend- 
ance; these were sclected, and a day fixed for 
the sale of the rest. A man named Geoffry, 
who had been brought up by his master to the 
trade of a cooper, tetched the sum of £200 ster- 
ling, and was transferred very reluctantly to his 
new master. Within a few weeks, this gentle- 
man called to acquaint the widow that her valu- 
able cooper Geoffry had absconded, nor could 
his retreat be discovered. With strict veracity 
she assured him that this man’s proceedings 
were entirely without her cognizance, so that, 
after advertising him in thorough auger asa 
‘runaway slave,’ his disappointed master had 
to learn the value of patience, instead of the 
price to be gained by Geoffry’s labor. 

About two years from this time, as the lady 
was pacing her piazza, she saw the shadow of a 
man’s figure thrown on the brilliant moonbeam, 
and heard the voice of caution distinctly whisper, 
‘Missus—marm—Geoffry has come home.’ 

‘Where have you hid yourself from your mas- 
ter so long 7—do you not know it is anger 
to be a runaway 7?’ 

‘Irun away from new massa, marm, because 
Geoffry no good black man if he beat ; besides, 
dead massa’s slave no eberybody’s slave.’ 

‘But I cannot keep my people, you are aware, 
and your being a valuable workman, in the 
prime of life and strength, made the money you 
sold for, of consequence to my children.’ 

The African drew up his manly figure with 
evident assent to this vew of his worth, and bow- 
ing low to his former proprietor, he took out of 
a grass basket several small bags and placed 
them on the floor. 

‘Missis please to count—she find the money 





Geoffry sold for, in doubloon and dollar—all 
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: e” There was the precise sum of £200 ster. 
ling’: pushing it toward her, and then clasping 
both hands with the entreaty of supplication— 


‘|| ‘Now, Missis lady, will yon buy me again ?—I 


work cooper’s work for lis children, who kind 
to Geoffry.’ 

‘But suppose I do redeem you with this mo- 
ney—I am afraid you came by it in no right 
way.’ 

The culprit hung down his head, as if rather 
perplexed how the truth would be received; but 
he sidled closer to her ear, with his head still 
down, and looking round so as to meet her eye 
with the triumphant slyness of his own, in a 
vuice of drollery and secrecy, he confessed to 
have been with the Maroons. 

‘Missis know they be way at night—Geoffry 
do so too.’ He dismissed his air of mystery, and 
sprang back with a caper,which would not have 
been unworthy of'a plaudit at Astley’s. 

‘In short, Geoffry, you have been robbing the 
properties.’ 

‘Missis please to say so’—making a profound 
bow of acquiescence to judgment which might 
be wiser, but was certainly not his view ‘of the 
case. 

‘Missis believe Geoffry’—standing in an atti- 
tude of elocution, and pleading earnestly —*‘Mis- 
sis believe Geoffry—he neber took the worth of 
a cold yam from good man’s estate, who work 
slave only like poor negro—not work, and curse, 
and beat like dog.’ 

‘Do you not remember you will receive forty 
lashes as a returned runaway, when you present 
yourself ?” 

‘I net forget, and I ready to take them, marm.’ 
The devoted creature pulled his shoulders for- 
ward,and fixed himself as iPrigidly set to receive 
the stripes. 

‘Geoffry take flogging for kind massa, who 
neber beat him—and go to work hearty to earn 
money for dead husband, and mother of many 
piccaninnies.’ 

He was redeemed with the loan of his own e- 
quivocal earnings,the punishment was of course 
remitted, and when the principal was returned 
with interest, Geoffry received the gift of his 
freedom. But his wife and family were not 
manumitted, and he worked out their ransom 
with persevering integrity. 

The mora! condition of a slave population 
may promise the inquirer only an accurate 
knowledge of desolate, reckless hearts and fac- 
ulties; but, as in the sandy desert, ‘there are 
springs that may be won,’ so, in the mental 
waste, the scene is not totally blasted. By Ge- 
offry’s humble grave we may sit down and think 
of estimable motives-and warm affections, and 
recollect that these beautiful proofs of man’s 
high endowments, and influential life, were as 
much meant for an example anda blessing, as 
the most cultured exhibition of human charac. 
ter. 








ANCIENT CARTHAGE. 


Sir Grenville Temple, who Jately arrived at 
Malta from Tunis, on board the Ottoman fri- 
gate Surick, has employed himself for the last 
six months in making excavations on the classic 
soil of Carthage ; a city, the mere mention of 
whose name awakens in the bosom of every 








| scholar a thousand recollections of glory which 
once adorned the mistress of the African seas, 
and the immortal rival of the Roman republic, 
His labors have been well rewarded by the peeu- 
liarly interesting discoveries he has made. A- 
mong them we may notice that on the site of the 
temple of Ganath: or Juno Calestis, the great 
protecting divinity of Carthage, he found about 
seven hundred coins, and various objects of glasa 
and earthen ware. But the most 

and perhaps least expected of his discoveries, is 
that of a villa, situated on the sea-shore, and bu- 
ried fifteen fect under ground, Eight rooms are 
completely cleared, and their size and decora- 
tions prove that the house belonged to a wealthy 
personage. The walls are paved, and the floors 
are beautifully paved in mosaic, in the same 
manner as those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
representing a great variety of subjects, such as 
marine deities, both male and female, different 
species of sea-fish, marine plants, a vessel with 
female figures dancing on deck, and surrounded 
by admiring warriors: other portions represent 
lions, horses, leopards,tigers,deers, zebras, bears, 
gazelles, hares, herons, and the like. Ten hu- 
man skeletons, apparently those slain during the 
assault of the city, were found in the different 
chambers. 

Sir Grenville also discovered, in another house, 
other mosaics of great fhterest ; these represent 
gladiators contending in the arena with wild 
beasts, and over cach man is written his name. 
In another part cre seen horse.races, and men 
breaking in young horses. Our limits oblige us 
to restrict these details ; but we hope, indeed we 
understand, that Sir Grenville Temple will 
shortly publish a complete account of his im- 
portant and extraordinary discoveries. 

We are aware that Sir ‘Thomas Reade, from 
the early period of his residence, as His Majes- 
ty’s Agent and Consul General in Tunis, drew 
many specimens of antiquity from the same 
spot, which we believe were spent to enrich some 
of our public institutions in England. But Sir 
Grenville Temple has had the good fortyne to 
make connexions, which assisted greatly his 
own order for antiquarian research; and the ob. 
jects he has been thus enabled to recover from 
their long obscurity, are of a nature to throw a 
minuter light upon the customs and state of the 
arts in that celebrated Roman colony. These 
discoveries may perhaps eventually prove equal 
in interest to those which have long commanded 
general admiration in southern Italy, and will 
no doubt render velebrated the name of the per 
severing discoverer, among other British arche 
ologists, particularly if any of the curiosities 
found should be placed among the valuable re- 
mains of antiquity, which Great Britain already 


possesses. Maka paper. 
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A NEW FEATURE. 


Grimaldi was once hissed at Sadler's Wells, 
after singing his celebrated comic song of ‘Tip. 
pity-witchet,’ and he appealed to the audience. 
‘He had nodded,’ he said, ‘frowned, winked, 
sneezed, choked, gaped, cried, grinned, grima- 
ced, and hiccupped ; he had done all that could 
be done by brow, chin, cheeks, eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and what more did they want?” ‘Why, 
we want,’ yawned a languid voice from the pit, 








‘we want a new feature.’ 
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“The following was written and spoken by Master 
Prence, at the late examination of the pupils of Mr. 
Jenny's High School: 


A great experiment is going on in this West- 
ern World. Already have the proud monarchs 
of the East been compelled to yield to her youth- 
ful power; already has she made the despot 
tremble ; already does she excite the envious 
jealousy of tyrants. But if she continues in the 
game course that she has for the last ten years, 
what may we not expect from her at the end of 
the very next century? The next generation 
would see this noble experiment, which has been 
so much villified and denounced in the old world, 
and even among our own people, as an atrocious 
humbug, towering above the mother country, 
and eclipsing even the splendor of imperial 
Greece and Rome. But, alas! the instability 
of human affairs—the mutability of earthly gov- 
ernments! While we are reflecting on the one 
hand of her future greatness and glory, let us by 
no means forget what awaits her on the other. 
But some tell us it is already time to apply 
to her the prophecy of the Grecian Agamemnon. 
But let us humbly invoke the Grand Ruler of 
nations that it may nevér prove true. He says, 

‘The day shall come, the great avenging day, 

When troy’s proud ruins in the dust shall lay; 

When Priam’s power and Priam’s self shall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin swallow all, 

Those prophetic lines have long since become 
history ; the power of Priam has long been fall. 
en, and his empire overran by the Saracen and 
crouching at the footstool of a Mahomet, now 
affords a scanty support for the enervate Otto. 

man. But the more does this astonish us when 
we consider that the same fate has followed in 
turn all the nations of the earth, and we are 
ready to exclaim, ‘ How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished! The proud 
and potent Pharaohs of Egypt were compelled 
to bend the supple knee to its annihilating sway ! 
The land of Darius now affords a scanty grazing 
pasture for the herds of northern Tartars! The 
city of the famous Dido, which long disputed 
the empire of the world, lives only in song! 
That mighty nation, which poured forth its 
millions of warriors, led by a Philip and an Al. 
exander, alas! where is she ?—the Turk has 
pursued her few remaining and dejected sons to 
a remote corner of the earth, and there presses 
them in the most servile bondage. The arduous 
and worthy labors of hersages and patriots avail. 
ed her little. The enlightened European and A- 
merican now traverse her empire, admiring the 
remnant of her noble race, read the inscriptions 
upon the broken columns of her temples, drop 
a tear at the tomb of a host of her distinguished 
sons, and sigh at the remembrance of the nation 

“first in orators and poets, first in philosophers and 
generals, and first in the estimation of the world. 
Such then is the road that all preceding nations 
have travelled: empires, monarchies and repub-. 
lics. For where now is crowned Crete, with 
her hundred populous and flourishing cities ? 
What a sad reverse ! What a sorrowful answer ! 
The land yet remains, it is truc, but with scarcely 
A rose of the wilderness left on its stocl, 
To tell where the garden had been.’ 
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Where now is the mistress of the world? 
Where now is the land adorned and rendered 
famous by the works of her Virgil and Cicero? 
Where, at length, is that wide extended empire, 
eternally cursed by civil wars, and whose lands, 
by the unhallowed ambition of her Marius and 
Scylla, of her Cesar and Pompey, of her Bru- 
tus and Cassius, Augustus and Antonnius, have 
become rich upon the blood of her own sons? 
All Europe was once free; but where now is 
the Diet of Sweden ? Where now are the states 
of Holland and Portugal? Where now are the 
republics of France and Italy? One and a 
ready answer is to them all. The road they 
have travelled awaits all succeeding nations, 
sooner or later; but it is the duty of a wise peo- 
ple to avert it as long as possible. But alas! 
we are told that the cloud is already darkening, 
which is to bring destruction to this fair republic. 
We are told that the gale is already sweeping 
over our fertile plains, which is to bring subver- 
sion to our liberties, and total destruction to our 
institutions. Adhere, then, O Americans, to 
your federal constitution as your only safety. 
Stand by and support it as the bulwark of your 
freedom, the bond of your unior, the ‘magna 
charta’ of your national existence. The plant- 
ing of the standard of liberty in this western 
hemisphere, provided it can be sustained, will 
shed a benign influence upon other nations, will 
tend to modify the severity of monarchies, and 
at length will emancipate mankind, gnd regener- 
ate the world. 

From the establishment of a free government 
in the West, may be-dated the resurrection of 
liberty and the overthrow ef tyranny. Yea, the 
grand work is hourly increasing, and ere long 
you shall see it progressing upon the eastern 
coasts, The contest will soon be over, and the 
trembling thrones of despots must ultimately 
fall, and bury their proud occupants in their 
massy ruins. Then, in the language of the 
bard— 


‘Peace on earth shall hold her easy sway, 

And man forget his brother man to slay : 

To martial arts shall milder arts succeed, 

Who blesses most shall gain the immortal mead. 
The eye of pityshall be pained no more 

With victory’s crimson banner stained with gore, 
Thou glorious era come! hail blest time, 

When full-orbed freedom shall unclouded shine,’ 
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SCRAPS FROM A DIARY.—NO. VI. 
SINCERITY, 


“Grant me thy peace and purity of mind, 

Devout yet cheerful, active yet resigned ; 

Grant me, like thee, whose heart knew no disguise, 

Whose blameless wishes never aim’d to rise 

To meet the changes time and chance present; 

With modest dignity and calm content, 

When thy last breath, ere nature sunk to rest, 

Thy meek submission to thy Gop express’d: 

When thy last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 

A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed ; 

What to thy soul its gl.d assurance gave, 

Its hope in death, its triumph o’er the gave ? 

The sweet remembrance of unblemish’d youth, 

The inspiring voice of innocence and truth !” 

ROGERS, 
Nothing can appear more ridiculous and dis- 

gusting to every high-minded and honorable 

man, than dissimulation and hypocrisy. No 

matter in whom it may be found, whether male 

or female—but perhaps we may say more par- 














ticularly the latter—or whatsoever garb it may 
assume, it receives universal contempt and dis- 
approbation. Such a person wil! be shunned as 
a very moral pestilence, scattering its poisonous 
influence on all that come within its power. 
Then how carefully should youth guard against 
assuming the mask of dissimulation or deceit ; 
for, sooner or later it will be torn away, and all 
the arts and blandishments that have been prac- 
tised, and ail deceit and intriguing that have 
been resorted to, will be laid open, and a scru- 
tinizing public will brand the deceiver asa hyp- 
ocrite, and as one unworthy of the least confi- 
dence. Let truth be always your prompter, and 
discretion your guard, for a mild and virtuous 
disposition requires no disguise, and seeks no 
concealment. Let candor and undissembled 
truth pervade ycur conversation, and be the 
leading points in all your conduct, and by hum- 
ble reliance on kind Heaven’s direction, to ap. 
ply them as occasion or opportunity requires,and 
you will never need the assistance of artifice to 
carry into operation any design you may form 
consistent with truth and virtue. Such an one 
was Minerva, the pride of fond and doating pa- 
rents, and the darling of all that knew her. None 
knew her but to admire, and none knowing her 
could help but love. Like the ancient goddess 
from whom she derived her name, the love of 
truth and goodness was personified in every ac- 
tion, and produced in her whole deportment a 
mixture of softness and dignity, which she alone 
did not perceive. She was modest, retired, and 
unassuming ; her face shone as the iaterpreter 
of her heart, which knew no guile. Care van- 
ished in her presence and cheerfulness usurped 
its place, flinging its grateful influence around 
all. Her voice was melody itself—no unmean- 
ing whim or simper could be detected in her 
conversation. Ina word, her whole deportment 
was divested of all that affectation too common 
in her sex. Indulgent Heaven had profusely 
showered its heavenly gifts on this lovely being, 
and not in vain, for they were justly appreciated, 
and made to honor the Gop that formed her, by 
consecrating them all to his service. She wae 
a being too pure and lovely for earth. Kind 
Providence beheld her with complacency,and at 
the yout! ful age of eighteen, called her home 
to himself in heaven. Her end was peace and 
tranquility ; the last as the first hours of her 
existence were consecrated to her Maker. On 
her death-bed she was calm and resigned to her 
fate, and with her latest breath she praised the 
Gop who was about removing her to another 
and better world, and then resigned her soul into 
the hands of Him who gave it. Parents and 
friends mourned her loss, but it was not the deep 
monrning of sorrow for a soul that died knowing 
no religion or acknowledging no Gop, without 
a ray of hope beyond the grave ; bat with acalm 
submission they submitted to the dispensation 
of Heaven, saying, ‘The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away,blessedbe the name of the 
Lord.’ A. 


Poughkeepsie, Oct. 1838. 
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GENTLEMEN :—In the eleventh number of the 
Casket, I observed an article by you on female 
wages. Your views on that subject accord ex- 
actly with my own: but there is another evil 
that I should like to see corrected, namely, the 
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distinction that is generally made betwecn the 
housemaid and the seamstress. 

That this distinction doe: exist, I presume no 
one will deny, for it is of too common and every 
day an occurrence to be unobserved by the most 
careless. Far be it from me to cast the least 
reflection on any honorable way of getting a liv- 
ing; all I desire is, that the character of the per- 
son, and not the employment itself, shall be the 
test of respectability ; and I think this is not 
asking too much. 

Almost as long ago as I can remember, the 
universal cry with the house-keeper has been, 
‘Where shall I get good help? and the answer 
generally is, ‘Can’t tell—believe there is no such 
thing—girls now-a-days are all too proud to do 
house-work.’ This, my dear readers, is exactly 
the case ; the nice, the industrious, the regpect- 
able female, is too proud to eng ‘Bice 
unless she can be treated with proper respeet. 
e are cases undoubtedly, where the worthy 
leis compelled to seek employment at pla- 
and under circumstances, that are extreme. 
y unpleasant, but depend upon it,she will remain 
no longer than she is so compelled. 

I do not speak from positive knowledge, but 
believe there is hardly anything more dreaded by 
the female of sensibility, than that of being sent 
out into the world toseek employment from house 
to house, knowing as she does the estimation in 
which she will be held by the community while 
in that situation. Hence we so often see moth- 
ers neglecting to give their daughters that know- 
ledge of household affairs which every girl so 
much needs who ever expects to become the 
head of a family ; and in the place of this know- 
ledge, the daughter is taught to get her living by 
her needle. Against this I would not speak, if 
the other employment was not toooften entirely 
neglected. 

In plain truth, there is no employment in 
which a female can be engaged that better be- 
comes her, and none that should entitle her to 
more respect, than that of preparing the frugal 
meal, and keeping all things neat and in order 
within doors. But alas! is this the case? How 
few families pay as much respect to the female 
who performs their house-work, as they do to 
the seamstress? While the former is kept trudg- 
ing from early dawn until late at night, having 
little or no communication with the family ex- 
eept in relation to her employment, the latter is 
treated with the greatest respect. 

It may be urged that females who perform 
aouse-work, are not generally as intelligent and 
respectable asthe others. This mav be the case 
as things now are, but I fully believe it would 
not be so if they were properly estimated, as I 
know they are in very many families. In such 
cases we find the girl remaining for years in the 
same place, or until some wise and discrect 
young man offers her his hand and his heart, and 
gives her a house of her own to keep in order, 
and a table to spread withthe many good things 
that our happy country so bountifully bestows 
upon us, 

I expect not, by this communication, to bring 
about a revolution in the community, but if I 
can only succeed in bettering the condition of a 
single individual, I shall consider myself amply 


repaid fur my trouble. JUSTICE. 
Poughkeepsie, Oct. 2, 1838. 
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FEMALE SOCIETY. 


Among the great variety of circumstances in 
which gentlemen may be placed, there is none 
better calculated to refine their feclings and break 
down that harshness of nanner, so common to 
their nature, than the society of intelligent and 
virtuous females: intelligent and virtuous, I 
say, because there are many who possess one of 
these graces and not the other ; and without both 
united, their influence can never be as salutary 
as it otherwise would be. But while such society 
as I have named tends so greatly to benefit gen- 
tlemen, they are not always sufficiently discrim- 
inating in their selection of female company. 
Who can derive any real benefit from a compa- 
ny of young females, where nothing is talked of 

t some idle chit-chat about this persgn’s errors 
and that one’s faults. But if a an gentle. 
man would become an agreeable companion for 
either sex, let him be often found in company 
with those females who have sound heads, honest 
reputation, and warm hearts. Should he be 
skeptical in his views, he cannot long remain 
such in the presence of a young lady that is a 
consistent Christian. Is he uncouth in his man- 
ners, or vulgar in his habits, he must soon over- 
come the one and forsake the other in such com- 
pany as above alluded to. The influence of vir. 
tuous and intelligent females, is to society what 
the philosopher’s stone is to the chemist— 
which turns everything into gold. You may 
take the most consummate clown that you can 
find, and place him in good female socicty, and 
if he is not dead to all the finer feelings of the 
human heart, you will soon have, if. not the ac- 
complished gentleman, yet at least one who can 
make himself acceptable in any refined com- 
pany. 

But few men are so lost to all decency as to 
use profane language in the presence of females, 
and perhaps no method can be found more ben- 
eficial in doing away that low, vulgar, barbarous 
practice, than to let the individual so habituated 
come under the mild and melting influence of 
female virtue. Would there were more such 
influence exerted among mankind, for it is like 
the gentle dews of heaven upon the tender flow- 
er, which it strengthens and revives, and at the 
same time renders it enchanting and beautiful. 

Young man, would you be agreeable in soci- 
ety and pleasing in your manners? Open the 
avenues of your heart to the streams of virtuous 
female influence, and your company will be 
sought by the good and wise. OMEGA. 

Poughkvepsie, Oct. 1833, 
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THE ROAD TO THE POCKET. 
Sam Slick gives the following amusing interview | 
with an old chum of his, now a clergyman in Alabama. | 
‘Well, when I looked around and see this crit- 
ter alivin’ this way, on the fat o’ the land, up to | 
his knees in clover like, it did pose me considera. | 
ble to know how he worked it so cleverly, for he | 
was thought always, as a boy, to be rather more 
than half under-baked, considerable soft-like. 
So, says I, Ahab, says I, I calculate you're like | 
the cat we used to throw out of minister’s garret | 
winder, when we was aboardin’ there to school. | 
How so, Sam ? saidhe. Why, says I, you always 


| you was located here. 
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seem to come on your feet some how or another. 
You have got a plaguy nice thing of it here; 
that’s a fact, and no mistake, (the critter had 
three thousand dollars a year,) how on airth did 
you manage it ? I wish in my heart I had taken 
up the trade of preachin’ too; when it does hit, 
it does capitally, that’s sartain. Why, says he, 
if you will promise not to let on to any one about 
it, Piltellyou. I'll keep dark about it, you may 
depend, says I. I’m not a man that can’t keep 
nothin’ in my gizzard, but go right off and blart 
outall I hear. I know a thing worth two o’ 
that, I guess. Well, says he, it’s done by a new 
rule I made in grammar—the feminine gender 
is more worthy than the neuter, and the neuter 
more worthy than the masculine ; I jist soft saw- 
derthe women. It’taint every man will let you 
tickle him ; and if you do, he’ll make faces 
enough at you to frighten you into fits ; but 
tickle his wife, and it’s electrical—he’ll laugh 
like anything. They are the forred wheels, 
start them, and the hind ones foller of course. 
Now, it’s mostly women that tend meetin here ; 
the men-folks have their politics and trade to 
talk over, and what not, and aint time ; but the 
ladies go considerable regular, and we have to 
depend on them, the dear critters. I jist lay 
myself out to get the blind side of them, and I 
sugar and gild the pill so as to make it pretty to 
look at, and easy to swaller. Last Lord’s day, 
for instance, I preached on the death of the 
widder’s son. Well, ] drew such a pictur of 
the lone watch at the sick bed, the patience, 
the kindness, the tenderness of women’s hearts, 
their forgiving disposition—(the Lord forgive 
me for saying so, though, for if there is a crea- 
ted critter that never forgives, it’s a woman; 
they seem to forgive a wound on their pride, and 
itskins over, and looks all healed up like, but 
touch ’em on the sore spot agin, and see how 
cute their memory is!)—their sweet temper, 
soothers of grief, dispensers of joy, ministerin’ 
angels—I make all the virtues of the feminine 
gender always—-then I wound up with a quota. 
tion from Walter Scott. They all like poetry, 
the ladies do, and Shakspeare, Scott, and By- 
ron are amazin’ favorites ; they go down much 
better than them old fashioned staves o’ Watts. 


‘Oh woman, in our hour of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou.’ 
If Idid’nt touch it off to the nines, it’s a pity. 
I never heerd you preach so well, says one,since 
I drew from natur, says 
I, asqueezin of her hand. Nor never so touchin, 
says another. You know my moddle, says I, 
lookin spooney on her. I fairly shed tears, said 
a third; how often have you drawn them from 
me! saysI. So true, says they, and so nateral, 
and truth and natur is what we call eloquence. 
I feel quite proud, says I, and considerable ela- 
ted, my admired sisters—for who can judge so 
well as the ladies, of the truth of the descrip- 
tion of their own virtues? I must say I felt 
kinder somehow inadequate to the task, too, I 
said—for the depth, and strength, and beauty, 
of the female heart passes all understandin’. 

‘When J left ’em, I heerd ’em say, aint he a 





dear man, a feelin man, a sweet critter, a most 
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a splendid preacher ; none of your mere moral 
lecturers, buta rael, right down, genuine gos- 
pel preacher. Next day I received to the tune 
of one hundred dollars in cash, and fifty dollars 
produce, presents from one and another. The 
truth is, if a minister wants to be popular, he 
should remain single, for then the gals all have 
a chance for him ; but the moment he marries, 
he’s up a tree; his flint is fixed then; you 
may depend it’s a gone goose with him arter 
that; that’s a fact. No, Sam, they are the pil- 
lars of the temple, the dear little critters. And 
Pll give youa wrinkle for your horn, perhaps 
you aint got yet, and it may be of some use to 
you when you go down a tradin’ with the be. 
nighted colonists in the outlandish British prov- 
inces. The road to the head lies through the 
heart? , 

‘Pocket, you mean, instead of head, I guess ; 
and if you don’t travel that road full chissel, it’s 


a pity.’ 





TRUTH IN A NUT SHELL. 


Wine has drowned more than the sea. 

Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man. 

Not the pain, but the cause, makes a martyr. 

Fortune gives to many too much, but to none 
enough. 

Men would live exceedingly quiet, if two words, 
‘mine’ and ‘thine,’ were taken away. 
Time is the herald of truth. 

Nature sets every thing for sale to labor. 

Praise is the hire of virtue. 

Lying rides on debt’s back. 

It is better to choose a wife on Saturday than 
on Sunday. 

Love and pride stock Bedlam. 

If an ass goes a travelling, he will not come 
home a horse. 

Maids want nothing but husbands, and when 
they have got them, they want everything. 

Good bargains are pick-pockets. 

A mob hae many heads, but no brains. 

That trial is not fair, where affection or pre- 
judice is the judge. 

War, hunting, and love, have a thousand pains 
for one pleasnre. 

Blushing is virtue’s color—conscience is the 
chamber of justice. 

Scurrility isthe corruption of wit, as knavery 
is of wisdom. 

Hope is the working-man’s dream. 

Drunkenness turns a man out of himself, and 
leaves a beast in the room. 

What maintains one vice, would bring up 
two children. 

True valor is fire—bullying is smoke. 

When honor grew mercenary, money grew 
honorable. 

Worth has been underrated ever since wealth 
has been overvalued—an ass covered with gold 
is more respected than a horse with a pack-sad- 
dle. 

He that makes himself a sheep will be eaten 
by the wolves. 

A white glove often conceals a dirty hand. 

Be what you would be called—we are bound 
to be honest, not to be rich. 

Do what is right, come what may. 

Always stick to the truth. 

He that marries a widow will often have a 


dead man’s head thrown into his dish. 
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its name to one of the primitive colors, we must 
_not imagine that the violet is always of a violet 
hue, it is often blue, purple, lilac, or white. The 
‘viola tricolor’ indecd is partly yellow, but then 
/incommon life this is called a heart’s ease ; bo- 
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A HEART IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


I am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of 
my sister and my poor old father. O my friend, 
[ think sometimes, could I recatt the days that 
are past, which among them should I choose ? 
Not those ‘merrier days,’ nor the ‘pleasant days 
of hope? not those ‘wanderings with a fair- 
hair’d maid,’ which I have so often and so feel. 
ingly regretted, but the days, Coleridge, of a 
mother’s fondness for her school-boy. What 
would I give to call her back to earth for one 
day, on my knees to ask her pardon for all those 
little asperities of temper which from time to 
time have given her gentle spirit pain; and the 
day, my friend, I trust will come, when there 
will be ‘time enough’ for kind offices of love, if 
‘Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours. Hercafter, her 
meek spigit shall not reproach me. O mp 
friend, cultivate the filial feeling! And let no 
man think himself released from the kind char- 
ities of relationship. These shall give him peace 
at the last. These are the best foundation for 
every species of benevolence. 





THE VIOLET. 


Although this favorite little flower has given 


tanically speaking, however, it is a violet. The 
flowers were formerly considered pectoral, i. e. 
useful in diseases of the chest ; but the supposed 
virtues of the whole class of pectoral medicincs 
have vanished before the severe medical criti- 
cism of the last fifty years ; and at the present 
day, the petals of the violet are never prescribed 
by educated practitioners. The root of the vio- 
let, however, is an emetic, and may be useful as 
a domestic remedy in country practice. The 
dose is forty grains. The infusion of violets is 
one of the most delicate tests of the presence of 
acids and alkalies; the former changes its color 
to red, the latter to green. According to Light- 
foot, the Highland ladies of former times used 
the violet as a cosmetic, the old Gelic receipt 
being, ‘anoint thy face with goats’ milk in 
which violets have been infused, and there is 
not a young prince upon earth who will not be 
charmed with thy beauty.’ 





CHRISTIANITY. 


Christianity has done more than all things to 
determine the character and direction of our pre- 
sent civilization; and who can question or over- 
look the tendency and design of religion ?— 
Christianity has no plainer purpose, than to unite 
all men as brethren, to make man unutterably 
dear to man, to pour contempt on outward dis. 
tinctions, to raise the fallen, to league all in ef- 
forts for the alleviation of all. Under its influ- 
ence, the differences of nations and rank are 
softening. To the establishment of a fraternal 
relation among men, the science, literature, 
commerce, education of the Christian world are 
tending. Who cannot see this mighty movement 
of Providence? Whois so blind as to call ita 
temporary impulse? Who is so daring, so im. 
pious, as to strive to arrest it ? Channing. 
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CHEERFUL FUNERAL. 

Lodovick Cortusius, an eminent lawyer, who 
died at Padua on the B5th of July, 1518, when 
upon his death-bed, forbade his relations to shed 
tears at his funeral, and even put his heir under 
a heavy penalty, ifhe neglected to perform his 
orders. On the other hand, he ordered musi- 
cians, singers, pipers, and fiddlers, of all kinas, 
to supply the place of mourners, and directed 
that fifty of them should walk before his corpse, 
with the clergymen, playing upon their several 
instruments. For this'service he ordered each 
of them half a ducat. He likewise appointed 
twelve maids in green havits,to carry his corpse 
tothe church of St. Sophia, where he was buri. 
ed; and that théy too, as they went along, 
should sing aloud, having each of them, asa re. 
c . ndsome sum of money allotted 
ae ae thé checg'y of Padua marched 
béfore in long procession, together with all the 
monks of the convent, except those we 
black habits, whom ke expressly exclad 
his will, lest the blackness of their hoods sh 
throw a gloom upon the cheerfulness of the pro. 
cession. 











DEFINITION OF A KISS. 


A kiss is thus defined in a love-letter written 
in the year 1679, and translated from the Ger. 
man. ‘What is a kiss 7—A kiss is, as it were, 
a seal, expressing our sincere attachment—the 
pledge of future union—a dumb, but at the 
same time, audible language of a loving heart— 
a present, which at the time that itis given, ie 
taking from us the impression on an ivory coral 
press—the striking of two flats against one an. 
other—a crimson balsam for a love-wounded 
heart—a sweet bite of the lip—an affectionate 
pinching of the mouth—a delicious dish, which 
is eaten with scarlet spoons—a sweetmeat which 
does not satisfy our hunger—a fruit which is 
planted and gathered at the same time—the 
quickest exchange of questions and answers of 
two lovers—the fourth degree of love.’ 





YOUNG WOMEN. 


There is nearly always somcthing of nature's 
own gentility in every young wqman ; it shames 
us men to see how much sooner thcy are polish. 
ed into conventional shape than our rough, mas- 
culine angels. A vulgar boy requires great as- 
siduity to move three steps—I do not say, like 
a gentleman, but like a body that has a soul in 
it; but give tbe least advantage of socicty or tu. 
ition toa peasant girl, and a hundred to one, she 
will glide into refinement before the boy can 
make a bow without upsetting the table. There 
is sentiment in all women, and sentiment gives 
delicacy to thought, and tact to manner. But 
sentiment in men is generally acquired—an off. 
spring of the intellectual quality, not as with 
the other sex, of the moral. 





Dainxinc.—Drunkenness is a social festive 
vice. The drinker collects his circle; the cir- 
cle naturally spreads ; of those who are drawn 
within it, many become the corruptors and cen- 
tres of sets and circles of their own; every 
one countenancing, and perhaps emulating the 
first, till a whole neighborhood is infected from 


the contagion of a single example. 
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Avrumy.—lIn this co try, the season of the ‘fall 
of leaves’ is truly a delightful one. Its associations 
administer exquisite pleasure to the contemplative ob- 
server of nature, and the gorgeous livery which the 
forest assumes, yields delightful sensations through the 
visual medium. It is a season of gladness—a season 
of instruction and admonition—and no man can be a- 
lone, even though he muy be poised upon the rocky 
crest of the mountain, er repesing upon the solitary 
prairie, for his wh gination creates « legion of spirits 
with which he may hdld sweet and edifying com- 
munion, 

It is a season of gladness, for the garner is again re- 
plenished with the golden grain, aud delicious fruit pam- 
pers the appetite. Itis the season when the noble 
triumphs of agricultural industry are achieved, and the 
victor secures his precious spdils, It is the goal to 
which the hisbandman’s eye has been directed through 
a long season of toil; a goal of plenty, to which, im this 
happy and fruitfal country, industry will always carry 
the competitor, The Full granaries, the abundant 


sheaves, the overflowing fruitery, and the sweet quiet. 


of contentment which follows a successful se:son of 
toil, ull combine in making the heart glad, and the lips 
to utter gratitude and praise to the Bountiful Giver, 

This is a season of instruction, for the perfections of 
the vegetable world are now exhibited, We cannot 
loo abroid without reading instruction and admonition 
everywhere, for there are 


*Lessons in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 


The frost-spirit, with i's fairy pencil, hangs a gorgeous 
picture upon every forest bough, and seems to interlace 
the late green woods with the iris of the sky. These 
are bitthe harbingers of Decay, whose sceptre, every 
where potent among the creations of earth, is now up- 
lifted, and prepares the way for the desolating conquests 
of Winter. In this we may leara a lesson of instruc- 
tion, We pass childhood, the joyous spring-time of 
life, and the su amer of manhood, with every faculty and 
every grace, growing in strength and beauty, All a- 
round us is beautiful, and, as we enter our decline— 
the autumn of existence—more gorgeous do the scenes 
of life appear, fur everything is in full perfection. Honors 
encircle our brows, pleasure fills the heart with glad- 
ness, and, when we seem to have :eached the acme 
of humin greatness, the finger of decay touches the 
strong and beautiful of our nature, and prepares the 
way for the victorious march of the great enemy of 
life. This should teach us humility, It should ad- 
monish us to be watchful, and beware of the delu- 
sions of life, which often win the affections and enchain 
the feelings, even till the last rude blast comes on and 


sweeps us into the great receptacle of mortality, When}, 
pleisures and honors surround us, and the charms of 


existence attract us on every side, it is wise, it is safe, 
to watca, for even in the sweetest cup, the destroyer 
may insinu ite the poisonous and bitter dreg, 

Yet, to the cheerful and rightly disposed, these re- 
flections afford a lasting pleasure, for they are mingled 
with the joyous suggestions of hope. The glories and 
abundance of autumn are but the faint semblances of 
that land, visible to the eye of Christian faith, where 
Decay never enters, and where the vuice of Desola- 
tion never disturbs the dwellers, 








DeptcatTiron. —The dedic :tion of books to wealthy, 
learned and eminent men, is a species of literary men- 
dicity to which aspirants for literary honors or emolu- 
ments, have long been addicted, It is a very polite way 
of saying, ‘S:r, here is one of my productions, in which 
you are immortalized, for which you will please give me 
an equivalent, either in money or the influence of your 
characier, to elevate me to fame and competence.’ 
This is not always the motive, by any means, for many 


high-minded and honorable men have fallen into the 


I} folly of dedicating their works as a compliment to a || 








friend, with no other intention. Yet it cannot be doubt- 
ed but self-interest originated the custom, and eight- 
tenths of thuse who do dedicate to individuals, are 
swayed by that motive, 

About the commentement of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, this practice became gener..|, and hus prevailed to 
a great extent till the present time, Doni, an Italian, 
dedicated a series of letters to gentlemen whose initial 
letter was that of the beginniry of each of his epistles, 
Politi, the editor of the ‘Roman Martyrology,’ dedica- 
ted the work to 365 persons, the number of days in 
the year. Galland, the original translator of the Ara- 
bian Nights, prefaced a dedicatory epistle to each tale, 
One Ragouzi made a collection of letters, without num- 
beringthem. The binder was ordered to put different 
letters first in the book ; and thus, each person whose 
letter was published, finding his name first, felt himself } 
under obligations toextend pxtronage. Fuller, in his, 
Church Histo-y, introduced, very ingeniously, twelve 
title-pages, each faced with a dedication to differert 
persons, besides severalinscriptions. Heylin,who criti- 
cised the work, says, ‘he was so ambitious of the num- 
ber of his patrons, that having but four leaves at the 
end of his History, he discovers a particular benefac- 
tress to inscribe them to.’ 

About the time of Queen Anne, the price for the 
dedication of a play was fixed, ranging fiom ten to 
twenty guineas, In the time of Elizabeth, books were 
generally dedicated at once to ‘a number of the nobility. 
Chapman’s translation of Homer has sixteen sonnets 
addressed to different lords and ladies, Henry Locke, 
in a collection of two hundred religious sonnets, gives 
many dedications to different nobles; and the great 
English poet, Spenser, prefixed to the ‘Fairy Queen’ 
fifieen dedications, Elkanah Settle used to have blink 
elegies ond epithalamiums, which he wonld fill up to 
different persons, to obtain money. Dr. Castelle’s 
celebrated Polyglot Bible was first dedicated to Oliver 
Cromwell, who was a munificent patron of the work ! 
but on the accession of Charles, Cromwell’s name was 
cancelled, and the monarch’s used. ‘the different edi- 
tions are termed repteblican and loyal. When the laws 
of Castile were redticed into a gode, during the reign 
of Alfunso X., he book was divided into seven parts, 
sothat cach might have a dedication,making their num- 
ber equ:l to the letters in the monarth’s name, 

We might give many more ins:ances of more modern 
date, of this species of adulation, but our limits will 
not permit. We will close with the followine blasphe- 
mous one, made to Cardinal Richelieu, the great per- 
sonification of vanity, The writer says : ‘Who has seen 
your face without being seized with those softened ter- 
rors which made the prophets shudder when God show- 
ed the beams of his glory! But as He whom they 
dared not approach in the burning bush, and in the 
voice of thunder, appeared to them sometimes in the 
freshness of zephyrs, so the softness of your august 
countenance dissipates ut the same time, and changes 
into dew, the small vapors, which cover its majesty !’ 








Our Scrtoois.—We know of no place of the same 
size more highly favored with good and successful 
schools, than Poughkeepsie. We say this with all due 
deference to our sister villages, whose enterprize in 
this respect is eminent for its achievements, We speak 
truth, end that should always be acceptable. We have 
more than a dozen good schools, all of which we believe 
are well patronized. Among the higher seminaries for 
boys, rank the Collegiate School, the Dutchess Acade- 
my, Mr, Jenny’s High School, and the Select Schools 
of Messrs. Dusinberry & Toby, and Mr. A, Kidder, 
For girls, we have Mrs, Holt’s Female Academy, 
Miss Booth’s Fem.le Seminsry, and five or six Se- 
iect Schools, taught by ladies of experience and talent. 

One of the most important of our institutions of 
learning, is the public school on the Lancasterian plan, 
under the charge of Mr, J, H. Howe. This is an 
important school, becanse in it more annually receive 
the first rudiments of education, than in any other, It 
is important, because it opens the fountain of instruc- 
tion to the children of poverty, who might otherwise 











itl 


be obliged to travel on in this wilderness of life, without 
the friendly rays of the lamp of Knowledge to light 
their steps, and discover to them the many snarhs of 
moral pollution and crime, which beset the pilgrims of 
mortality, This school more than any other, demands 
the fostering aid of the public; and more especially, as, 
connected with it, isa school for the colored children 
of our village. This class, generaly proscribed so 
far as learning is concerned, have received great ben- 
efit, visible in their much improved condition, from the 
treasures of that school, and we trust. that it may be 
kept up. 

We regret that our space will not permit a detailed 
description of the examinations of the pupils of several 
of the above schools, both male and female, which have 
taken place within the last fortnight, For that of the 
Collegiate School, we refer to the last Telegraph. On 
another page we publish a well written article from the 
pen of a pupil of Mr, Jeany, which gives evidence of 
talents and promise. 

These various seminaries of learning add true glory 
to a village, city, nation; and wisdom admonishes us to 
make them a paramo:int object in our march of nation- 
al greatness, 








THE CHAPLET OF COMUs. 


WELLERISMS—HORIGINAL.—Werry singular con- 
trivance, but vont affect our business any ‘cept when 
folks gits blowed up of a varm night, as the moschetoes 
remarked of the steam hengin, 

Them as has prope: 4 must ’spect to lose, as the old 
voman said, when her hea died with the square-toed 
measles. 





Vel, I’m blessed if that aint a reg'lar game, as the 
sailor remarked when the feller turned a ’andhorgan— 
blowed beans and spekerlated in fancy stocks, all hun- 


der von, 
There’s a good many strange things in this vorld as 
his’nt seen, as the gentleman seid as vos a gettin mag- 


netized, 
This is vot I call a corporation dinner, as the bed-bug 
remarked when he fell foul of the fat gentleman, 

there's no tellin 0’ vot’s done under kiver of dark- 
ness, as the bat remarked when he flew into the dis- 
sectin room vinder, and got his wings cut off to prevent 
his flyin out, 

Vel, if Faint mad now I soon shall be, as the dog 
said to the sassenger man, just afore he vos agoin to be 
cut up. 

That’s bad business, castin reflections, that ie, as 
Mr, Pickwick remarked, when the gentleman in the 
mob informed the mayor that he had formerly been a 
professor in the nail and sars-pan business, 

THe NavGHTY PLACE.—A Scotch pastor recogni+ 
zed one of his female parishioners sitting by the side 
of the road, a littlefuddled, ‘Will you just held me 
with my bundle, gude mon ?’ said she, as he 
‘Fie, fie, Janet,’ cried the pastor, ‘to set the like o’ you 
in sic a plight; do you know where all drunkards co?’ 
‘Ay, sure, said Janet, ‘they must co whar a drop o’ 


gude drink isto be got.’ 
is an address deliv. 


Composition.—The followi 
ered by the manager of a theatre in Ireland, 
There were only three persons in the house. ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen:—As there is nobody here, I'll dismiss 
you all; the performances of this night will not be per- 
formed ; but the performances of this night will be re- 
peated to-morrow evening,’ 

¥anrat,—W nat ever made you marry that dowdy?’ 
said a mother to herson, ‘Because you always told 
me to pick a wife like my mother,’ was the dutifulreply, 














THE ENOT. 








MARRIED, 

At Upper Red Hook, on Thursday. the 4th inst , by 
Piniee, to ice Dapenam Aum, Gnegheer aflioary Step, 

tains, to enoran ANN, daug 
Esq., of Rhinebeck. 

Ju this village. on the 10th inst., by the Rev. A. T. 
Geieenhainer, pastor of St. Paul's church, Rhinebeck , 
the Rev. Cuartgs F. Sotpan, fessor in the Pough.- 
keepsie Female Seminary, to Miss Erizapern, daughter 
of Mr. J.J. Hebard. 

In Poughkeepsie, October 16th, 1838, the Rev 
Thomas Wilkes, Mr. Joseru D. Govtp, Caldwell, 
N. J., to Mies Carnotine Mott, of Poughkeepsie. 


THE KEWELL. 


DIED, 
On the 11 th instant, in the city of New-York, Cuas. 
Maison, of the firm of Sevmour & Maison, in the 37th 
year of his age, formerly of this village. 
At La Grange, on the Istinst, Saran Vax Voonnis, 
widow of the late Daniel Van Voorhis, aged 80 years 
and seven drys. 
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112 POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET. 
THE BOQUET: Or does some spirit dwell 
ae @ In the deep winding of thy chamber dim, 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. . Breathing forever in its mournful hymn 
TO tants Old ocean’s anthem swell ? 
The dew-drop is never so clear Wert thou a murmurer long 


As when morning’s first rays see it glisten, 
And music is never so dear 
As when to its last notes we listen, 


We never know how we have lov’d 
*Till what we most love is departed, 

For the strength of affection is prov’d 
By the joyless and desolate hearted. 


Our pleasure: are born but to die, 
They are linked to our hearts but to sever, 
And like shooting stars down the sky, 
Shine loveliest when parting forever. 
La Grange, Oct. 1838. 
ES EE 
From the Knickerbocker. 
HYM™N OF THE VOYAGERS. 


*The white foam dashes high ! away ! away ! 
Shroud my green land no more, thou blinding spray !’ 


*e* 


Stirs of midnight clustering o’er us, 
Light our pathway o’er the sea! 
Hark! the dark waves shout before us, 
And the breeze unchains its glee ; 
Light us, light us, gems of heaven! 
While we journey o’er the ocean; 
Ye to night’s calm hour have given 
All the poetry of, devotion, 


Watch us, watch us, gentl:, brightly ! 
We will watch ye too in turn ; 

Charming Hope in whispers, lightly, 
Promises a sweet return ; 

Household faces shine around us, 
O’er the waters as we fly, 

Memory’s magic spells have bound us— 
Hist !—was that the sea-bird’s cry ? 


Oh! it seemed to speak of home, 
Home, and all her laughing daughters, 
Torrents with their amb:ent foam, 
And willows stooping o’er the waters; 
Sea-bird! sea-bird! shout once more, 
Thou bearest not one note of sorrow; 
Thou comest from that happy shore 
Which we hope to greet to-morrow! 


Tell us of our household dwelling, 
Wanderer of the starry night! 
Are the founts we loved still welling, 
In the pale moon’s softened light ? 
Does the pine-tree murmur still, 
And the tall old aspen shiver? 
And the ‘little tinkling rill’ 
Still haste on tokiss the river ? 


Tell us, tell us, wandering sea-bird! 
Thou art from that blessed shore, 
Faintly now thy voice is heard, 
Mingling with the ocesn’s roar; 
Now it rises, now ’tis gone, 
While the moon goes riding by, 
And the good ship speedeth on, 
"Neath the starry midnight sky. 


Guide us, Thou who art in heaven! 
While we slumber on the bil ow, 
And in visions all elysian, 
Press once more the household pillow; 
Guide us, while the stars beam brightly, 
And the canvass greets the breeze, 
Touch us, winds of midnight, lightly ! 
Smile yet brighter, moonlit seas! 
Utica, July, 1838. 
SEES coe 
THE SEA SHELL. 
Shell of the bright sea waves, 
What is it that we hear in thy sad moan? 
Is this unceasing music all thine own, 
Lute of the ocean caves? 


H, w. R. 








In crystal palaces beneath the seas, 
Ere on the bright air thou had’st heard the breeze 
Pour its full tide of song? 


Another thing with thee— 
Are there not gorgeous cities in the deep, 
Buried with flashing gems that darkly sleep, 
Hid by the mighty sea ? 


And say, O lone sea shell, 
Are there not costly things, and sweet perfumes, 
Scattered in waste o’er that sea-gulf of tombs ? 
Hush thy low moan and tell, 


But yet, more dear than all— 

Has not each foaming wave in its fury tost, 

O’er the earth’s most beautiful, the brave, the lost, 
Like a dark fune: al pall? 


Tis vain—thou answerest not? 
Thon hast no voice to wisper of the dead— 
Tis ours alone, with sighs like odors shed, 
To hold them unforgot, 


Thine is as sad a strain, 

As if the spirit in thy hidden cell, 

Pined to be with the many things that dwell 
In the wild, restless main, 


And yet, there is no sound 
Upon the waters, whispered by the waves, 
But seemeth like a wail from many graves, 
Thrilling the air around, 


The earth, oh, moaning shell, 
The earth hath melodies more sweet than these, 
The music gush of rills, the hum of bees, 
Heard in each blossom’s cell, 


Are not those tones of earth, 
The rustling foliage, with its shivering leaves, 
Sweeter than sounds that ev’n in moonlight eves, 
Upon the seas hath birth. 


Alas! thou still wilt moan— 
Thou'rt like the heart that wastes itselfin sighs, 
E’en when amid bewildering melodies, 


If parted from its own, AMELIA. 


From the U.S. Mag. & Dem. Review. 
THE SPIRIT OF PEACE, 


Spirit of peice, sweet vision, come again 
Alluring phantom—stay thy wayward flight! 
Forever distant must thy form remain, 
Or fondly haunt, to vanish from my sight— 
Yet f will watch, and in the hour of prayer, 
Spirit, may hope to feel thy influence there, 


Is it in dreams that thou art only found, 
When the tossed mind is sunk in tranquil rest, 
That thy far shadow floats its brightness round, 
And for a moment soothes the tortured breast! 
Yes, yes, sweet spirit, beautiful thou art, 
W hen thus in dreams thou steal’st upon the heart! 


There isa light falls on the distant sea, 

From midnigit stars that o’er its billows shine ; 
A music in the wil) waves’ melody, 

That seems the breathings of thy voice divine; 
I gaze, and fancy pictures thee afir, 
Inevery silvery cloud, and Heaven illuming star, 


I hear thy step upon the grassy mound; 
I feel thee in the zephyr murmuring by ; 

The gush of waters, with their fresh’ning sound, 
And the deap glory of the twilight sky. 

No, :ot with pomp or splendor dost thou dwell; 


Thy home, the lonesome wood, the mountuin and the 
dell, 











Ne TT 


Spirit of Peace—once more my weary eyes 
Turn to those fields that stretch beyond my sight ; 
Tothose dim hills that melt in golden skies, 
And imuge there, thy wings of radiant light; 
See thee in passing clouds, and catch the gleam 
Of thy bright shadow in the glassy stream, 


ee eoeeee sd 
From the New Yorker. 


AUTUMN IS COMING. 


Autumn is coming !—huzza for good cheer ! 

We're safe through the hot months—the cool ones are 
near; 

The flies are no longer named ‘legion’ and ‘host,’ 

And the cursed musquitoes must give up the ghost. 

The reign of the dog-star is over, I guess, 

And mad politicians will foam somewhat less ; 

What with frosts in the morn, and cool breezes at 
night, : 


These inebriate zealots will be sobered quite. 


Autumn is coming !—come, let’s take a walk 

Down the vale to our neighbor's, and have a small 
‘talk !” 

Perhaps he has apples, or cider in glasses ; 

But this [ am sure of—he has sweet, pretty lasses. 

Or, come, let us hunt in the prairie by might, 

When the moon’s in the full, and the stars twinkle 

_ bright; 

With ‘’coon-dogs and rifles,’—ay, isn’t it delightful? 

The way we'll kill ‘varmints,’ boys—won’t it be fright- 
ful ? 


Autumn is coming !—how welcome the season 

To those who wish time to reflect and to reasun ! 
Oppressed by the heat and the toils of the past, 

This season affords them some leisure at last, 

To read a good book, or digest a newspaper, 

When their day’s work is o’er, by the light of a taper; 
And who, let me ask, that deems knowledge a treasure’ 
Will not hail the return ofthis season of pleasure ? 


Autumn is coming '—do you not hear the breeze, 
As it huskily whistles among the tall trees? 
And anon are seen flitting the leaves through the air, 
Till their foliage has fallen and their branches are bare. 
Yet a few, better favored, remain ever green 
In spite of the frosts, giving life to the scene; 
Like virtues adorning life’s autumnal close, 
When the frosts of age come, und the deadly blast 
blows, ~ I, 8. 
Le 
THE SNUFF TAKER. 
A PARODY ON ‘THE WOODPECKER.” 
As Isat by the fire, in reflection profound, 
I thought that my noseI would treat, 
And I said, ‘If there’s snuff in the world to be found, 
I shall get it in Lundyfoot’s st: eet,’ 
*T was ten! not a sound but the striking of clocks, 


_ And the snuff taker tapping—his favorite box, 


So in Lundy’s I went, though the weather was rough 
My sensations with scent to regale ; ; 

How busy the shopmen !—some serv’d out the snuff, 
And some neatly roll’d up pigtail. ° 

Notasound! all the watchmen were silent as blocks, 

But the snuff taker tapping—his favorite box. 


Then I took a long stroll in the silence of night, 
And [ cried, ‘Fortune grant me but these— 
A quid of tobacco, my joy and delight, 
And snuff to incite me to sneeze,’ 
It was mon! not a sound but the crowing of cocks 
And the snuff taker tapping—his favorite box, 
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